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"accounted a delinquent for doctrine." They set
up a governor, deputy governor, and four assist-
ants, regularly elected, aad provided that all
laws should be made by the freemen or the major
part of them, "orderly assembled." In the system
thus established we can see the influence of the
older colonies and the beginning of a stronger
government, but at best the experiment was half-
hearted, for each town reserved to itself complete
control over its own affairs. In 1647 Portsmouth
withdrew "to be as free in their transactions as
any other town in the colony," and the spirit of
separatism was still dominant.

But it soon became necessary for the four towns
of what is now Rhode Island to have something
more legal upon which to base their right to
exist than a title derived from their plantation
covenants and Indian bargains. Massachusetts
was extending her claims southward; Edward
Winslow was in England ready to show that the
Rhode Island settlements were within the bounds
of the Plymouth patent; and certain individuals,
traders and land-seekers, were locating in the
Narragansett country and taking possession of the
soil. To combat these claims, Roger Williams,
who had so vehemently denied the validity of a